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FOREWORD 


The  following  material  is  drawn  from  a  section  of  N.I.B.’s  Annual 
Meeting  wherein  the  intent  was  to  emphasize  the  place  of  industrial 
workshop  employment  in  relation  to  the  many  segments  of  the  total 
rehabilitation  process. 

*»  »  ^  -V 

The  meeting  was  divided  into  four  sections — 

\  C:.  'to  i:f 

1.  Workshop  employment  for  the  blind  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  function  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

-  / 

2.  Services  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  may 
precede  and/or  parallel  those  of  N.I.B. 

3.  Industry’s  attitude  toward  its  workers  in  terms  of  health  and 
welfare,  from  the  humanitarian  as  well  as  the  economic  point 
of  view. 

4.  The  Board  Member’s  approach  to  the  agency  as  a  responsible 
citizen.  The  agency’s  approach  to  the  Board  Member  as  a  respon¬ 
sible  citizen. 

The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  preamble  which  he  chose 
to  call  TYPICAL  TOWN,  U.S.A. 

The  request  was  made  that  the  papers  be  put  together  in  permanent 
printed  form. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  in  relation  to  cost  of  printing,  certain  cuts 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  original  material,  none  however,  which 
change  the  point  of  view  or  manner  of  presentation  of  the  author. 


Published  at  the  request  of 
General  Committee 
on  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
February  1954 
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TYPICAL  TOWN,  U.S.A. 
PETER  J.  SALMON 


Executive  Director — Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  provide  at  least  a  tentative 
outline  of  the  available  facilities  and  services  within  the  community 
which  constitute  a  well  rounded  rehabilitation  effort  for  the  blind.  It  is 
meant  to  be  neither  dogmatic  nor  rigid.  It  is  an  attempt  rather  to  set 
up  a  framework  in  which  is  embodied  in  broad  outline  the  program  and 
services  that  could  conceivably  be  focused  on  the  total  problems  presented 
in  a  good  sized  community  by  the  blind,  looking  toward  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  program — then  we  hope  you  will  correct  and  refine  it. 

First,  we  take  what  evidence  we  have  with  respect  to  the  blind  and 
discuss  it  with  some  of  the  civic  minded  folks  of  Typical  Town.  We 
clear  with  some  of  the  social  agencies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
public  Departments  of  Welfare,  or  Health  and  of  Education.  We  find 
service  clubs  are  active  so  we  are  able  to<  discuss  the  problem  with  them. 
Through  a  good  contact  we  have  a  satisfactory  interview  with  the 
mayor.  Soon  we  sit  down  in  a  conference  with  some  of  the  Typical  Town 
inhabitants  and  have  a  preliminary  group  discussion  which,  if  we  are 
fortunate,  leads  to  a  proposal  that  the  problems  of  the  blind  be  met 
on  a  community-wide  basis.  We  are  asked  to  outline  the  possible  facilities 
and  services  that  could  be  developed  over  a  period  of  years,  looking 
toward  as  complete  a  program  as  possible. 


BROAD  PLAN 

1.  Definition:  We  shall  concern  ourselves  with  persons  who  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  blind  under  the  recognized  definition  of  blindness  used  in  the  U.S. 
Since  classification  is  a  medical  specialty  we  shall  make  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  to  get  this  done. 

2.  Survey:  We  shall  use  one  or  other  of  the  methods  used  to  get  a 
register  of  the  blind  of  the  community.  We  shall  probably  have  to  start 
some  services  for  the  blind  before  the  register  is  even  complete,  because 
anything  approaching  a  complete  register  takes  years. 

3.  Needs:  The  survey  will  point  up  many  of  the  needs.  It  will  then 
be  a  question  of  meeting  either  the  most  pressing  needs  or,  as  a  second 
best,  meeting  such  of  the  needs  as  may  appeal  to  those  citizens  of 
Typical  Town  who  show  the  most  interest  in  doing  something  for  the 
blind.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  in  most  instances  the  work  has 
to  proceed  on  the  second  best  basis  rather  than  on  the  ideal.  Regardless 
of  which  service  we  are  able  to  start  with  we  find  a  need  for  the  following : 

A  Pre-School  Service  for  blind  children — classes  for  the  blind  in 
schools  with  sighted  children.  Residential  school — we  may  have  to  go 
out  of  Typical  Town  for  this  service.  A  rehabilitation  service — which 
will  provide  under  its  own  auspices  or  elsewhere  in  the  community,  the 
following:  Evaluation,  adjustment  and  training  center  (separated  physi¬ 
cally  from  any  production  unit.)  A  workshop,  or  workshops,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  employ  those  blind  persons  who  temporarily  or  permanently 
find  their  best  opportunity  in  the  workshop  because  they  are  unable  to 
compete  in  regular  competitive  industry,  business  or  the  professions. 
The  workshop  must  not  be  an  isolated  entity,  but  should  have  a  continuing 
relationship  with  the  social  service  and  vocational  departments,  and 
medical  service  (whether  these  are  actually  a  part  of  or  outside  of  the 
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agency).  A  homework  program  should  be  developed  for  those  blind 
persons  who  cannot  come  to  the  workshops.  The  workshop  should  assume 
responsibility  for  the  production  and  sale  of  products  made  in  the  home. 
Placement — an  active  and  positive  approach  should  be  made  to  the  place¬ 
ment  needs  of  the  blind,  in  regular  competitive  industry,  in  small  business 
and  also  where  ability  is  indicated,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
into  the  professions.  Leisure-Time-Activities  in  the  client’s  own  home 
or  in  a  day  center  should  be  provided  where  needed.  Part-Time-Work 
is  very  much  worthwhile  to  get  the  blind  person  out  of  the  home. 

RECREATION:  Is  one  of  the  most  important  component  parts  of 
a  good  rehabilitation  program  and  is  indispensable.  Participation  by  both 
blind  and  sighted  persons  should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  recreation 
program  in  order  to  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  steering  the  blind 
person  back  into  the  social  life  of  the  community,  insofar  as  this  is  possible. 

DEAF-BLIND  SERVICE:  In  every  good  sized  Typical  Town  there 
are  apt  to  be  deaf-blind  persons.  They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
presenting  unusually  difficult  problems  and  contrary  to  general  opinion 
one  usually  finds  that  the  deaf-blind  are  easy  to  work  with  and  are  most 
appreciative  of  even  the  smallest  consideration. 

HOUSING:  Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  certain  blind  persons  for  residence  in  a  home  for 
the  blind,  as  well  as  assistance  in  finding  suitable  lodgings  for  individual 
blind  persons  in  private  homes  and  in  nursing  homes. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE:  Whether  supplied  on  the  premises  or  off, 
the  medical  service  must  come  into  play  right  at  the  start.  The  medical 
service  will  be  found  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  development  of  each  of 
the  other  services. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Public  relations  should  start  at  the  outset. 
You  are  engaged  in  public  relations  the  minute  you  start  talking  of 
the  problem  of  the  blind  in  Typical  Town. 

INFORMATION  &  EDUCATION:  This  service  is  a  refinement  of 
public  relations.  It  is  the  direct  approach  to  individuals  and  groups  by 
which  you  seek  to  inform  and  to  educate  the  community  regarding  the 
needs,  the  services  and  the  progress  being  made. 

CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND¬ 
NESS:  The  agency  for  the  blind  will  find  much  that  can  be  done  to 
conserve  remaining  vision  among  those  blind  persons  who  have  some 
residual  sight,  as  well  as  a  real  opportunity  to  inform  the  public  regard¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  conserving  sight. 

FUND  RAISING:  Your  funds  must  come  through  taxation  if  you 
set  up  Typical  Town  as  a  public  agency.  If,  however,  you  set  up  a  so- 
called  voluntary  agency  then  you  have  also  to  set  up  a  fund  raising 
program.  Another  way  of  expressing  it  might  be  to  say  you  set  up  and 
nourish  the  life  blood  of  the  agency  on  which  your  whole  program  of 
services  is  dependent.  It  can  be  done  you  know. 

CHARTER:  If  Typical  Town’s  agency  is  created  as  a  public  agency, 
legislation  will  be  needed.  If  a  voluntary  agency  is  set  up,  then  a  charter 
will  be  necessary.  You  will  get  together  a  small  group  of  incorporators, 
and  then  with  this  group  as  a  nucleus  you  can  form  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  Trustees. 

These  are  the  bare  essentials.  You  can’t  operate  a  good  pre-school 
program  with  only  a  teacher.  You  can’t  conduct  a  workshop  with  only 
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a  manager.  You  are  not  just  in  business — you  are  providing  a  service 
and  there  is  a  wide  gap  to  be  closed  in  from  the  time  of  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  time  of  training  and  employment  of  your  Typical  Town 
client.  He  will  never  arrive  at  employment  until  his  other  needs  are  met. 
But  you  say,  if  we  have  to  choose  between  services  to  be  rendered,  “What 
service  do  we  select?”  As  we  have  said,  this  usually  is  a  decision  to  be 
made,  based  on  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  community.  The  main  thing 
is  that  the  needs  for  service  be  made  known  and  that  from  there  on 
out,  the  decision  as  to  which  service  to  carry  forward  will  usually  not 
be  too  difficult  to  decide.  We  do  not  even  suggest  that  one  agency  in 
Typical  Town  is  necessarily  the  best  thing  for  the  blind.  Here  again, 
many  factors  come  into  play  and  local  conditions,  services  available,  the 
desires  of  certain  groups  within  the  community  for  providing  service, 
all  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  blind  of  Typical  Town,  under 
today’s  concept,  are  entitled  to  have  a  well  rounded  program  of  services 
provided  for  them  whether  under  the  auspices  of  one  agency  or  more 
than  one.  There  are  enough  established  agencies  in  the  United  States 
to  give  the  newcomer  in  the  field  ample,  opportunity  for  study.  The  mis¬ 
takes  we  have  made  in  the  past  can  and  should  be  avoided.  We  are  not 
a  closed  corporation  and  we  welcome  one  and  all  to  visit  our  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  other  Typical  Towns,  U.S.A. 

We  are  presuming  here  that  we  are  talking  with  folks  who  are  not 
well  versed  in  work  for  the  blind  and  we  are  just  giving  them  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  an  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  Typical  Town, 
hoping  they  will  take  it  from  here,  knowing  that  we  stand  ready  to 
fill  in  the  substance  as  the  need  arises. 


N.I.B.’s  PLACE  IN  THE  TOTAL  REHABILITATION  PROCESS 

MISS  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

In  the  development  and  marketing  of  blind  made  products,  N.I.B. 
stands  as  a  liaison  between  the  blind  employed  in  a  workshop  or  home 
and  competitive  industry. 

If  we  study  the  consecutive  elements  of  a  well  rounded  rehabilitation 
program  set  down  in  chronological  order  we  will  find  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  services  pertaining  to  it  well  down  the  list.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  placement  of  the  blind  in  a  workshop,  industrial  homework 
or  industry  is  the  end  result  of  rehabilitation  rather  than  the  beginning. 

It  is  at  this  spot,  employment,  where  N.I.B.  must  focus  its  attention. 
It  is  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  preceding  services  were  required  to 
prepare  the  blind  person  to  accept,  and  use,  work  opportunity  at  an 
industrial  level  which  relates  N.I.B.  to  the  total  program. 

If  it  is  to  function  effectively  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
exact  science  of  manufacturing  and  marketing,  N.I.B.  must  assume  that 
shops  asking  for  service  are  operating  at  an  acceptable  level  of  business 
practices  and  more  important  that  the  workers  have  been  thoroughly 
equipped  and  trained  to  participate  in  the  production  of  saleable  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  if  a  blind  man  wants  employment  why 
can’t  he  just  be  put  to  work? 

If  he  is  physically  able,  if  he  has  an  employable  skill,  if  he  wishes 
to  work,  the  answer  is,  put  him  to  work  without  further  ado. 
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But  let  us  pose  these  questions: 

Suppose  his  skill  cannot  be  used,  with  his  loss  of  vision,  and  retrain¬ 
ing  is  indicated? 

Suppose  there  is  a  physical  disability  or  an  operative  eye  condition 
which  requires  care  before  he  may  participate  in  active  employment? 

Suppose  blindness  has  caused  him  to  lose  faith  in  his  own  capabilities  ? 

Suppose  forced  idleness  or  over  protection  has  left  him  without  skills 
of  any  kind  and  yet  he  wishes  to  participate  in  productive  living? 

Suppose  over  sympathy  has  allowed  faulty  work  habits  and  work 
performance  to  develop? 

Suppose  parents  or  family  stand  in  the  way  of  a  blind  person  anxious 
to  be  usefully  employed? 

These  are  some  of  the  many  problems  which  constantly  present  them¬ 
selves,  not  one  of  which  is  insurmountable.  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
individuals  are  potentially  employable,  however,  work  opportunity  just 
handed  to  them  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  use.  It  may  require 
many  months  of  slow  painstaking  medical  care,  adjustment,  evaluation, 
testing  and  trial  before  their  skills  and  capabilities  can  be  put  to  any 
practical  purpose. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  in  the  workshop  picture  that  if  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  afford  an  individual  blind  person  employment 
opportunity  and  he  consistently  fails,  then  it  is  proper  to  withdraw  him 
from  this  setting,  meeting  his  needs  in  some  other  manner  either  within 
the  agency  or  the  community.  It  is  neither  sound  nor  constructive  to 
the  individual  or  shop  to  continue  to  carry  completely  inept  persons  in 
an  industrial  program. 

N.I.B.  cannot  nor  does  it  wish  to  participate  in  the  processes  of 
rehabilitation  which  prepares  the  individual  blind  person  for  productive 
employment.  It  must  lean  heavily  upon  the  agencies  for  these  necessary 
preliminary  services  and  there  is  cause  for  concern  in  the  serious  gaps 
which  exist  and  the  number  of  shops  wherein  the  blind  are  unable  to 
produce  at  a  rate  or  standard  imposed  by  the  demands  of  competitive 
industry. 

The  blind  have  demonstrated  their  competence  over  and  over  but 
times  and  conditions  change  and  it  would  seem  that  the  industrial  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  have  not  kept  abreast  of  these  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments.  In  the  general  rehabilitation  picture  we  have  come  to  know  and 
accept  the  proper  use  of  recognized  professional  medical,  social,  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  resources.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  area  of  the 
correlation  of  such  services  and  workshops  a  great  deal  of  guess  work 
continues  to  prevail. 

Specifically  then,  what  does  N.I.B.  look  to  the  sponsoring  agency 
for  before  it  can  offer  effective  industrial  consultation  and  help? 

1.  That  a  realistic  need  for  sheltered  employment  for  the  blind  in 
the  community  has  been  proved. 

2.  That  a  bona  fide  set  up  of  workshop  space  and  equipment  exists 
commensurate  with  numbers  of  workers  to  be  served  and  products 
to  be  made. 

3.  That  competent  and  adequate  staff  be  provided  in  all  phases  of 
workshop  operation. 

4.  Proper  medical  service  available  assuring  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  workers. 

5.  Social  Services,  indicating  that  the  worker’s  placement  in  the  shop 
is  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes  and  is  a  part  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  plan  for  gainful  occupation. 
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6.  That  additional  opportunities  of  evaluation,  adjustment,  counsel¬ 
ing  have  been  made  available  to  him  either  within  the  agency 
or  the  community  whereby  he  might  develop  himself  and  perfect 
his  skills. 

7.  Assurance  that  the  worker  has  been  offered  various  types  of 
work  affording  him  a  choice  of  the  one  most  satisfactory  and 
rewarding  to  him. 

8.  Assurance  that  the  workshop  instruction  and  training  has  been 
sufficiently  complete  to  qualify  the  worker  as  an  experienced 
operator  at  its  completion. 

9.  Assurance  that  workshop  procedures  and  methods  have  developed 
an  understanding  and  acceptance  upon  the  part  of  the  worker 
of  the  demands  and  disciplines  of  competitive  business  of  which 
he  has  become  a  part. 

These  would  not  seem  to  be  unreasonable  things  to  look  for.  After 
all  rehabilitation  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual  blind  man  and  his 
well  being.  Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  exploring  and  developing 
industrial  opportunities  for  the  blind,  the  concern  of  N.I.B.  is  that  the 
shop  worker  be  prepared  and  ready  to  accept  these  opportunities  to  the 
utmost,  when  they  are  available.  It  is  upon  the  agency  and  shop  manage¬ 
ment  that  N.I.B.  must  rely  for  these  intangible  services  and  support; 
without  them  a  good  industrial  program  cannot  be  developed. 


SERVICES  OF  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 

Executive  Director — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Most  of  you  who  have  been  in  work  for  the  blind  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  who  have  found  time  to  study  the  history  of  these  things, 
are  aware  that  in  1921  those  assembled  at  an  AAWB  convention  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  clearing  house  in 
work  for  the  blind  that  would  collect  and  disseminate  information  to  all 
who  needed  it  in  meeting  the  problems  of  blind  persons. 

Those  people  of  three  decades  ago  did  not  want  to  create  a  monster 
which  would  police  them,  criticize  them,  or  in  any  significant  manner 
tend  to  control  them.  They  wanted  a  kindly,  national  parent  who,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  clucking  mother  hen  would  peck  away  at  a  bunch  of  chicks 
regardless  of  whether  the  eggs  were  her  own,  and  lead  them  into  all 
the  things  little  chicks  must  know  in  order  to  grow  up,  lay  and  hatch 
their  own  eggs.  As  a  result,  other  inspired  leaders  formed  the  organization 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  direct  today,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

I  think  we  all  would  agree  that  the  Foundation  in  more  than  thirty 
years  of  constant,  unrelenting  effort  has  built  a  great  body  of  knowledge. 
I  say  built,  but  immediately  correct  myself  to  say  that  we  probably  have 
built  very  little  of  it  of  our  own  accord.  We  have,  rather  brought  together 
in  the  documented  files  and  reports;  the  professional  research  library; 
the  publications  of  findings;  and,  in  the  minds  of  past  and  present  per¬ 
sonnel  as  much  knowledge  about  the  good  or  bad  in  work  for  the  blind 
as  any  other  place  in  the  world  might  ever  hope  to  bring  together. 

So  where  do  we  come  in — what  can  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  do  to  help  in  planning  a  local  service?  An  over-simplification 
of  the  answer  is  to  say  that  we  have  only  one  real  purpose — that  of  con¬ 
densing  and  providing  to  you  at  local  level  in  easy-to-swallow  capsule 
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form  the  meat  of  the  world’s  accumulated  knowledge  as  it  applies  to 
your  own  local  objective  and  then  to  hand  it  to  you  for  you  to  take  if 
you  wish.  This,  in  other  words,  means  we  have  two  general  functions — 
research  and  information. 

1.  Research — The  breaking  down  into  the  score  or  more  of  special¬ 
ized  subjects  which  work  for  the  blind  must  comprise  of  the  total  body 
of  knowledge  comes  first.  This  means  in  order  to  isolate  and  round  out 
each  specialized  problem,  the  Foundation  is  staffed  with  either  permanent 
or  temporary  consulting  personnel  in  specialized  area  such  as  education 
of  the  preschool-aged  blind  child ;  education  of  the  school-aged  blind 
child ;  vocational  planning  for  the  blind ;  special  tangible  aids  and 
appliances;  social  agency  administration;  public  assistance  philosophy  and 
procedure;  and  so  on.  These  specialist  groupings  constantly  collect  infor¬ 
mation  through  every  method  known  to  human  scholars  which  keep  the 
specialist  abreast  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  past  and  all  that  promises 
good  for  the  future.  Their  research  activities  are  coordinated  by  several 
other  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  total  picture  in 
mind  so  that  the  segments  will  continue  to  fit  well  in  a  total  approach 
to  community  service. 

2.  Information — Next  follows  the  dissemination  of  this  information 
in  boiled-down  versions  through  a  constant  program  of  publication  using 
the  printed  word;  the  assignment  of  consulting  personnel  in  the  flesh  to 
confer  with  local  leaders,  whether  individually  or  in  team  technique; 
the  arranging  for  and  coordination  and  staffing  of  short-term  training 
institutes  for  personnel  of  local  agencies  and  institutions;  the  arranging 
for  and  coordination  of  full-fledged  college  courses  for  certain  types  of 
personnel ;  the  financing  of  specialized  individual  training  programs 
through  scholarships,  fellowships  or  special  grants  of  money;  advisory 
services  to  individuals  planning  tours  of  observation  and  study;  and, 
of  course,  giving  our  best  to  the  day-to-day  answering  of  tremendous 
volumes  of  mail  inquiries. 

Specifically,  we  would  call  your  attention  of  late  to  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  research  and  writing  aid  of  the  staff  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  called,  “State  Legislation  Promoting  the  Marketing  of 
Blind-made  Products  in  the  United  States.”  Not  only  is  it  of  interest 
to  many  of  you  who  are  seeking  to  improve  your  markets  through 
legislative  access  to  state  procurement  offices  but  it  serves  as  a  good 
example  of  how  the  Foundation  collects  accurate  knowledge.  It  was 
prepared  by  individuals  who  have  resource  to  files  of  all  state  laws  affect¬ 
ing  the  blind  and  whose  specialty  requires  that  they  keep  abreast  of  such 
things.  We  think  it  was  well  done. 

Immediately  after  its  release,  however,  we  heard  from  one  state  in 
the  deep  south,  one  of  whose  leaders  had  found  that  it  was  inaccurate 
in  describing  his  own  state  legislation.  His  letter  of  comment  was  wel¬ 
comed  since  by  his  calling  the  error  to  our  attention,  we  will  in  the  future 
report  a  more  modern  law  and  probably  a  more  effective  one  from  that 
state  whenever  later  releases  of  this  type  of  information  are  called  for 
by  you  who  need  it. 

In  short,  the  Foundation  knows  nothing  of  itself — it  must  depend 
upon  all  to  help  serve  the  total  field  comprehensively  and  accurately. 

Some  of  you  are  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  the  question  of 
public  relations.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  not  a  consult¬ 
ing  agency  in  the  field  of  fund  raising  except  as  fund  raising  methods 
enter  into  advice  to  a  local  group  as  part  of  a  plan  for  total  service  to  a 
community.  We  do  have  and  do  express  opinions  based  on  observation 
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about  ethics  of  fund  raising,  especially  where  the  blind  themselves  are 
being  exploited  by  the  agency  which  seeks  to  serve  them  and  may  not 
realize  that  they  are  actually  doing  their  blind  citizens  a  disservice 
through  ill-considered  fund  raising  techniques. 

We  do,  however,  recognize  that  the  Foundation  does  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  assist  all  reputable  local  agencies  with  public  relations  aid  of 
the  kind  which  is  broader  in  application  than  simply  the  raising  of  money. 
From  time  to  time,  we  will  announce  tangible  public  education  materials, 
such  as  television  broadcasts,  radio  shows,  and  portable  exhibit  kits, 
which  we  can  on  the  national  level  more  adequately  finance  than  individual 
local  agencies  and  hope  to  make  the  finished  product  adaptable  to  the 
particular  needs  of  every  local  agency.  We  will  at  times,  make  these 
items  available  free,  and  at  other  times  we  will  make  a  slight  charge 
to  assist  your  national  partner  to  recoup  some  of  the  expenses  of  these 
very  expensive  projects  and  thereby  have  money  for  additional  efforts. 

Whenever  I  begin  to  speak  about  the  Foundation,  I  find  that  there 
are  too  many  features  of  its  complex  service  program  to  attempt  to  give 
an  audience  like  this  more  than  a  glimpse  in  just  a  few  minutes  time. 
Already,  I  am  mindful  that  I  am  taking  too  much  time,  but  I  must  add 
yet  what  it  is  that  the  Foundation  would  like  to  know  about  a  local 
community  before  considering  consultant  service  to  that  community. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  must  speak  in  generalizations,  and  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  any  rule  especially  in  attempting  to  meet  the  vast 
variety  of  upsurges  in  interest  about  the  blind  which  happen  sometimes 
overnight  in  specific  communities. 

First,  there  is  no  charge  to  any  local  group,  agency  or  institution 
for  either  single  consultant  conference  or  full  community  surveys  by  a 
comprehensive  team.  If  local  authorities  have  funds  from  philanthropy 
or  legislatures  especially  earmarked  for  survey  or  planning  expense, 
then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Foundation’s  out  of  pocket  expenses  would 
be  met.  Otherwise,  we  place  no  fee  in  the  way  of  professional  guidance 
for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  in  any  community  in  the  world. 

If  the  local  interest  group  happens  to  be  in  a  territory  still  untouched 
by  any  agency  of  substantial  basis,  whether  private  or  public,  then  the 
Foundation  must  know  that  the  interest  group  itself  does  have  some 
reasonable  degree  of  assurance  that  the  project  it  would  undertake  would 
eventually  have  a  substantial  authority  for  existence.  We  tend  to  prefer, 
therefore,  at  least  in  the  United  States  where  these  things  are  some¬ 
what  uniform,  a  backing  of  private  citizens  or  legislative  committee 
which  would  represent  significant  leaders  in  local  education,  welfare, 
finance,  and  industry ;  one  that  includes  representation  of  the  blind 
through  blind  individuals ;  one  whose  church  affiliation  would  be  complete 
multi-sectarian  or  otherwise  purely  incidental. 

In  an  instance,  therefore,  of  a  virgin  territory  with  strong  and 
capable  interest  aroused,  the  Foundation  can  scientifically  and  thoroughly 
outline  a  step-by-step  process  for  the  establishment  of  a  total  service 
program.  These  outlines  are  not  stereotyped  but  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community — which  implies  that  we  even  help  the  local 
group  to  re-affirm  what  those  needs  really  are. 

If  the  call  for  community  service  guidance  comes  from  an  area  where 
there  already  is  a  service  program — and  in  many  communities  there 
happens  to  have  already  been  launched  a  number  of  programs  under 
various  types  of  charters  and  names — then  the  Foundation  would  hope 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  concurrence  in  the  desire  for  outside  advice 
by  all  such  agencies.  In  explanation,  to  recommend  to  one  agency  the 
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course  it  would  chart  for  its  own  program,  the  course  of  another  agency 
and  its  ability  to  c^rry  it  out  must  be  known.  The  Foundation  must  try 
to  get  as  accurate  and  complete  a  body  of  knowledge  as  possible  about 
services  which  pretend  to  exist  in  order  to  confidently  advise  with  regard 
to  areas  of  service  which  are  not  being  met  and  which  do  not  seem  likely 
to  be  met. 

There  is  much  left  to  be  said.  You  know  for  example,  that  the  Foun¬ 
dation  does  not  attempt  to  advise  on  a  special  area  when  it  feels  that 
another  agency  is  better  equipped  to  do  so.  For  example,  our  co-operative 
agreement  bows  to  National  Industry  for  the  Blind’s  staff  when  a  survey 
is  requested  of  manufacturing  projects  which  employ  the  blind  in  shel¬ 
tered  shops.  In  the  area  of  case  finding,  we  often  use  the  resources  of 
some  other  agency  such  as  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  whose  workers  are  constantly  oriented  to  the  activities  of  public 
health  and  other  medical  facilities  which  specialize  in  techniques  which 
discover  cases  of  blindness. 

In  short,  the  Foundation  tries  to  do  the  impossible — forget  its  own 
selfish  need  for  recognition  by  you  or  your  public  in  an  effort  to  give 
you  objective  advice.  If  we  know  in  advance,  that  you  will  not  take  it 
we  will  not  waste  money  and  time  in  efforts  to  force  it  on  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  even  the  honest  desire  of  a  local  group  to  take 
stock  of  themselves,  we  would  like  to  humbly  offer  our  services  in  telling 
you  how  to  take  the  inventory  even  if  we  do  not  do  it  ourselves.  In  return, 
the  mother  hen  hope's  that  the  maturing  flock  of  chicks  will  do  the 
same  for  her. 


INDUSTRY  LOOKS  AT  THE  WORKER 
MR.  J.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON 

Personal  Administrator,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Company 

Most  of  us  learned  long  ago  that  it  pays  us  to  treat  our  valued 
possessions  with  care,  because  careless  treatment  hastens  their  deteri¬ 
oration.  This  is  true  whether  we  are  talking  about  things  or  people. 

If  you  own  a  fine  automobile  you  see  that  a  good  mechanic  takes 
care  of  it — you  have  it  greased  regularly,  you  wax  it  to  protect  its 
finish.  These  things  you  do  because  you  know  that  when  they  are  done, 
your  automobile  runs  better,  lasts  longer,  looks  better  and  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  in  the  long  run.  However,  if  you  don’t  take  care  of  your 
car,  and  it  falls  apart  in  a  short  time,  you  can  always  buy  a  new  one, 
or  you  can  ride  the  street  car,  train,  bus  or  plane.  You’ll  still  be  the 
same  person. 

If  you  enjoy  the  privilege  of  true  friendship  with  a  fellow  human 
being  you  place  a  high  value  on  that  friendship.  You  respect  your  friend 
— you  meet  him  half  way,  or  sometimes  you  go  more  than  half  way — 
you  do  anything  you  can  to  deserve  and  retain  that  friendship,  because 
in  so  doing  you  are  protecting  it — making  it  run  smoothly.  You  are 
making  it  have  meaning  and  value  to  both  of  you  in  the  long  run.  Now, 
unlike  the  loss  of  your  car  which  can  easily  be  replaced,  the  loss  of  your 
friend  would  be  irreplaceable  and  you  would  not  be  the  same  person — 
part  of  you  would  also  be  lost. 

I’d  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I’m  not  placing  the  automobile  and 
the  man  on  the  same  plane.  I’m  merely  reminding  you  of  a  principle  which 
I’m  sure  you  already  know  and  adhere  to — that  high  value  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 
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That  this  has  become  a  recognized  and  accepted  principle  is  very 
evident  in  today’s  Personnel  Management. 

It  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago  that  the  Personnel  Director  was  the 
old  timer  who  had  outlived  his  usefulness,  and  was  tucked  away  in  a 
corner  where  he  wouldn’t  bother  anyone. 

Not  so  long  ago,  there  was  little  rhyme  or  reason  to  salary  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  secretary  working  for  one  department  head  might  be  paid 
double  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  another  department  head. 

Employment  was  at  best  a  haphazard  procedure,  with  the  shape  of 
a  man’s  ears  often  determining  his  fitness  for  a  job. 

Training  was  frequently  the  boss’  idea  that  “I  have  learned  the 
hard  way — let  them  learn  that  way  too.” 

Relations  with  labor  were  substantially  in  the  area  of  each  trying 
to  outfox  the  other — a  dog-eat-dog  philosophy. 

Today  we  see  a  new  and  certainly  brighter  picture.  The  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  is  a  highly  trained  specialist  not  only  in  the  legal 
field,  but  in  the  field  of  human  relations  in  general. 

He  is  alert  to  the  human  needs  for  recognition  and  consideration 
which  exist  in  the  employees  and  the  importance  of  the  fulfillment  of 
those  needs.  He  has  installed  job  evaluation  programs  and  set  up  salary 
ranges  to  assure  employees  of  fair  treatment.  Employment  techniques 
which  stress  objective  study  of  an  applicant  have  enabled  his  company 
to  improve  its  batting  average  in  the  selection  of  people,  and  he  has 
recognized  that  training  is  a  valuable  tool  of  management. 

Each  of  these  fields  in  itself  could  well  be  the  subject  for  a  lengthy 
volume  of  material,  but  I  shall  try  to  limit  my  few  remarks  to  the  one 
specific  area  which  your  program  committee  has  asked  me  to  touch  upon. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell  makes  no  claim  to  being  unique  in  this  field 
of  human  relations,  but  we  surely  have  a  basic  philosophy  in  our  manage¬ 
ment  that  is  permissive.  If  I  frequently  refer  to  the  company  I’m  sure 
you’ll  understand,  since  it  is  typical  of  industry  today,  and  it’s  the  one 
I  know  most  about. 

In  his  annual  report  to  Company  stockholders,  Mr.  H.  W.  Sweatt, 
our  president,  never  fails  to  remind  them  that  it  is  only  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  22,000  employees  that  the  continuing  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  Company  is  made  possible. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  producing  of  goods  is  costly.  Buildings  must 
be  built,  tools,  equipment  and  machinery  have  to  be  purchased — the  cost 
per  worker  will  vary  depending  upon  the  type  of  product.  At  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  the  cost  is  about  $6,000.00  per  worker.  This  means  that  about 
$130,000,000  of  the  Company’s  money  is  invested  to  provide  tools,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  buildings  for  the  employees  of  Minneapolis-Honeywell  to  work 
with  and  in.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Management  had  chosen  to  do  so,  it 
could  have  taken  a  substantial  portion  of  that  sum  and  paid  it  out  in 
the  form  of  higher  dividends.  It  could  have  made  this  money  available 
by  building  less  substantial  buildings,  purchasing  cheaper  machinery, 
failing  to  air-condition  an  office — cutting  corners  in  many  places. 

Since  the  objective  of  a  business  is  to  produce  a  saleable  product 
at  a  profit,  why  didn’t  they  give  the  stockholders  larger  dividends? 

Because  by  providing  comfortable  quarters,  the  best  tools  and  other 
equipment  they  are  enabling  the  employees  to  work  more  efficiently — 
and  when  workers  are  more  efficient,  there  is  greater  output,  less  scrap, 
better  quality,  lower  costs — higher  profits. 
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A  very  substantial  portion  of  the  Company’s  annual  income  is  set 
aside  so  that  machines,  equipment  and  buildings  can  be  maintained  and 
repaired.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  waiting  until  a  machine  must  be 
repaired — a  company  generally  has  a  preventive  program  which  assures 
regular  and  systematic  care  to  forestall  breakdowns — certainly  if  a  break¬ 
down  does  occur  there  is  rapid  action  to  get  the  machine  back  in  working 
order,  or  get  it  replaced. 

Surely,  no  one  here  will  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  program.  I’m 
sure  that  you  are  carrying  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  activity  in  your 
shop. 

Now,  since  an  idle  machine,  even  in  good  working  order,  won’t  pro¬ 
duce  a  thing  for  you,  it  would  seem  to  make  sense  to  be  concerned  about 
the  same  sort  of  preventive  program  to  assure  yourselves  that  your 
workers  are  in  working  order.  So  there  is  yet  another  factor  about  which 
Management  must  be  concerned.  None  of  the  things  provided  for  the 
workers  will  in  themselves  or  in  total  assure  an  efficient  worker  if  the 
worker  is  not  in  good  health  mentally  as  well  as  physically — so  you  have 
an  incentive  to  assist  the  employee  in  staying  healthy  physically  and 
mentally. 

How  does  industry  do  this?  In  many  ways,  some  of  which  are  pretty 
well  standardized,  and  some  of  which  are  unique  and  in  some  cases 
might  be  considered  as  “frills.” 

The  most  common  of  course  are  paid  vacations,  and  sick  leave  plans, 
insurance  programs,  including  life  insurance,  health,  accident,  hospital 
and  surgical  benefit  plans,  pension  and  retirement  plans.  Others  are  along 
the  lines  of  counselling,  vocational  and  psychological,  credit  unions,  blood 
banks,  cafeterias,  etc. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  workers  worry  about  their  own  insurance,  their 
own  vacations,  and  their  own  doctor  and  hospital  bills?  That’s  just  the 
point — they  do — and  when  they  do,  their  minds  cannot  be  on  their 
work — If  they’re  worrying  they  aren’t  working  efficiently — If  they  aren’t 
working  efficiently  the  business  isn’t  running  efficiently. 

When  a  worker  has  a  couple  of  weeks  vacation  he  has  a  chance  to 
rest  and  relax — If  he’s  out  for  a  couple  of  weeks  because  of  illness  he’s 
apt  to  recover  more  quickly  and  completely  if  he  doesn’t  have  to  be 
wondering  how  he  can  feed  his  family  and  also  pay  the  doctor  bill.  He’s 
more  relaxed  if  he  knows  that  when  he  has  to  retire,  his  own  savings 
will  be  supplemented  with  some  income  from  a  retirement  plan,  or  if 
he  dies  before  he  retires  there  will  be  something  to  add  to  what  he  could 
otherwise  leave  to  his  family. 

It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  Company  will  pay  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  credit  union — this  encourages  savings — a  nest  egg  to  help  an 
employee  over  a  hump  or  to  assist  him  enjoy  life  by  loaning  him  money 
for  a  new  refrigerator  or  automobile. 

A  blood  bank  costs  a  company  money  to  operate — but  blood  costs 
$35.00  per  pint — a  seriously  ill  employee  might  not  have  the  cash  to 
purchase  that  blood,  but  he  or  members  of  his  family  can  contribute  a 
pint  and  pay  for  what  he  uses.  That  seriously  ill  employee  could  be  a 
key  man  whose  value  to  the  organization  might  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  of  an  operating  department.  His  recovery  is 
important  to  the  Company. 

A  company  gives  up  valuable  space  for  a  cafeteria  which  operates 
at  a  loss — why?  Because  too  many  employees  wouldn’t  eat  properly  if 
the  right  kind  of  food  wasn’t  set  out  in  front  of  them.  If  they  don’t  eat 
a  decent  lunch  their  work  suffers. 
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In  the  industrial  world,  more  and  more  thought  is  being  given  to 
the  matter  of  training,  from  teaching  an  operator  a  relatively  routine 
operation  to  helping  people  prepare  for  executive  positions. 

Is  this  because  management  regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  finish 
high  school,  or  go  to  graduate  school?  Not  at  all.  Companies  are  willing 
to  take  men  off  their  jobs  for  hours  during  a  week,  or  to  contribute 
financially  toward  the  cost  of  outside  study  because  by  so  doing  the 
worker  is  improved.  His  skills  are  brought  to  a  higher  level  or  his 
scope  of  knowledge  is  broadened.  His  value  to  the  company  is  increased 
because  he  learns  how  to  turn  out  more  products  or  better  products  with 
no  more  effort.  Or,  he  learns,  by  broadening  his  background  through 
additional  study,  to  make  wiser  decisions.  In  either  case  the  man  profits 
because  by  doing  his  present  job  better,  he  moves  on  to  the  next  one 
sooner.  But  the  motive  for  providing  such  opportunities  isn’t  that  alone 
— if  the  company  didn’t  stand  to  gain  from  the  development  of  its 
employees  there  would  be  no  training  programs. 

By  now  you  are  probably  asking  “What  does  this  all  have  to  do  with 
me  and  my  shop?”  I  believe  it  has  everything  to  do  with  it — you  are 
Top  Management — you  employ  people — you  are  producing  consumer  goods 
— you  are  Industrial  Relations  Managers — not  “do-gooders”  who  are  in 
business  to  manage  a  story  hour  or  a  coffee  hour  for  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  work  for  the  blind  for  the 
past  13  years,  and  have  seen  it  change  radically. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  workshop  was  truly  a  sheltered  shop — very 
sheltered  from  everything  including  a  sound  program.  In  Minneapolis  at 
the  Society  for  the  Blind,  there  were  more  story  hours  than  working 
hours  during  a  day.  If  the  money  that  was  spent  for  “coffee  klatches” 
had  been  paid  out  in  wages  or  gone  toward  retirement  the  blind  employees 
would  have  been  far  ahead  of  the  game. 

The  workshop  itself  is  no  longer  the  same  kind  of  a  business.  Sales 
outlets  for  the  traditional  products  have  been  greatly  expanded  through 
the  efforts  of  the  individual  shops  and  N.I.B.  Through  the  thought  and 
study  which  all  of  you  men  and  your  organizations  have  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  countless  new  products  have  been  developed  and  markets  found  for 
them.  Subcontracting  has  provided  a  new  world  of  activity  for  the  shops 
and  the  blind  employees  in  those  shops. 

You’re  no  longer  around  just  so  a  group  of  “poor  blind  people”  can 
come  in  out  of  the  cold  and  have  somebody  read  them  a  story  to  take 
their  minds  off  their  troubles. 

You’re  big  business — and  as  such  you  compete  with  other  big  busi¬ 
ness.  If  your  brooms  cost  more  than  someone  elses  brooms  you’re  out 
of  the  broom  business.  If  your  salesmen  aren’t  as  sharp  as  your  com¬ 
petitor’s,  you’re  holding  the  sack. 

If  your  workers  aren’t  efficient  you  can’t  be  competitive.  If  you’re 
not  competitive  you  won’t  have  efficient  workers — your  shops  will  be 
filled  with  the  marginal  workers  who  even  the  well-balanced,  integrated 
over-all  programs  of  today  cannot  make  an  industrial  worker.  The  good 
ones  will  be  out  in  industry,  where  they  can  earn  as  much  as  you  are 
paying  them,  and  be  somewhat  relieved  of  the  worries  about  that  needed 
vacation,  the  unexpected  cost  of  that  operation,  or  how  to  provide  a  little 
something  for  their  families  if  they  die. 

If  workers  can  receive  training  within  industry  which  increases  their 
knowledge  and  skills  they’ll  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  You 
can’t  compete  if  you  don’t  train  your  people. 
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How  many  of  you  are  comfortable  here  this  morning  in  the  matter 
of  your  replacement?  If  you  don’t  get  home  from  this  meeting  where 
will  your  program  be? 

Are  you  sure  that  your  mop  makers  couldn’t  turn  out  a  few  dozen 
more  per  day  if  someone  spent  a  little  time  to  improve  his  techniques? 

When  I  recall  the  strides  you  have  made  in  so  many  different  ways, 
I  don’t  think  I  need  to  worry  that  you’re  not  going  to  be  competitive  in 
this  matter  of  being  concerned  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  your 
employees. — I’m  sure  you  will — and  primarily  because  it’s  good  business 
to  have  a  shop  full  of  efficient  employees.  The  profits  run  higher  that  way. 


BOARD  MEMBER  ATTITUDE 
HORACE  FELTON 

President,  Felton  Sibley  Paint  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  want  to  present  this  to  you  from  two  viewpoints,  one,  from  a  Board 
membership  standpoint.  What  would  I  look  for  before  lending  my 
support?  Second,  what  would  you  look  for  in  me? 

I  would  want  to  know  if  the  thing  that  I  had  been  asked  to  do 
would  challenge  my  interest.  If  not,  I  don’t  think  I  would  be  interested. 
That  would  be  my  primary  consideration.  Secondly,  is  it  important 
enough  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  which  I  would  put  back  of 
that  thing,  because  I  would  not  take  a  job  unless  I  could  put  my  time 
into  it.  Third,  I  would  want  to  be  sure  that  it  was  spiritually  and  intel¬ 
lectually  refreshing. 

I  cite  these  things  because  I  feel  that  you  have  the  very  finest 
product  to  sell  that  is  possible  for  one  to  have.  It  seems  to  me  that  people 
are  vitally  interested  in  helping  people  who  are  blind  and  I  think  that 
interest  transcends  all  the  barriers  of  creed,  race  or  color.  You  have  a 
marvelous  product  to  sell  to  get  the  right  kind  of  direction  which  you 
need  through  an  adequate  Board  of  Directors. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  institution.  I  think  the  person  who  would 
be  asked  to  interest  himself  in  this  kind  of  a  job  would  want  to  know 
if  the  institution  is  financially  sound.  That  is  vitally  important.  It  is 
something  that  should  be  looked  to  to  get  everything  in  order  so  as  to 
have  appeal  to  the  person  you  want  to  reach.  Is  the  institution  following 
accepted  methods  of  accounting  practice? 

From  management’s  standpoint  it  is  vitally  important  that  a  man¬ 
aging  director  of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  or  any  other  institution 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  see  to  it  that  the  financial  reports  which  he  presents 
to  his  Board  of  Directors  are  just  as  sound  as  the  financial  reports  a 
treasurer  would  submit  to  his  company.  It  seems  to  me  that  people  today 
shy  away  from  institutions  badly  financed  because  the  problem  is  so 
different  from  what  it  was  some  decades  ago.  The  present  tax  basis 
changes  that.  People  are  not  able  to  give  as  much  as  they  used  to  do. 

The  next  point  would  be — I  think  the  person  would  say  with  whom 
am  I  going  to  be  associated  ?  Who  is  on  your  Board  ?  Whom  do  you  expect 
to  call  in?  Are  they  successful  men?  Are  they  conducting  their  own 
affairs  in  a  manner  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  institution? 

You  would  next  look  at  the  executive  personnel  of  the  institution 
itself.  Do  you  have  at  your  institution  the  kind  of  people  who  understand 
the  work  of  supervising?  Are  they  experienced  in  their  own  field  and 
do  they  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  they  are 
supervising?  Are  they  kind  and  considerate? 

In  this  connection,  I  think  the  thing  I  would  ask  is — are  the  per¬ 
sonnel  here  young  enough  to  still  be  useful?  Are  they  broad  enough  in 
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their  viewpoint  in  establishing  of  rules  and  regulations  with  due  relation 
to  the  standards  of  safety  and  good  conduct?  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
only  yardstick  to  help  there  would  be  the  golden  rule. 

If  you  are  to  have  sensible  rules  and  regulations  you  must  have 
them  thoroughly  understood. 

Let’s  talk  about  investment  or  the  funds  of  an  institution.  We  will 
assume  that  you  have  an  endowment.  How  is  that  administered?  If  it 
is  a  small  proposition  it  is  handled  very  easily  by  your  own  Board  of 
Directors.  If  it  is  of  considerable  size  I  would  think  that  you  would  want 
to  have  expert  advice  along  those  lines,  probably  want  to  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Trust  Department  of  a  first  rate  bank  who  would  sit 
in  with  your  own  finance  committee,  and  these  two  groups  would  jointly 
administer  those  funds,  therefore,  getting  the  greatest  return  from  them 
so  you  can  effectively  carry  on  your  work.  The  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  operates  along  those  lines. 

Lastly,  from  the  standpoint  of  institutional  management  I  think  I 
would  want  to  know  whether  or  not  I  was  going  to  be  given  a  challenging 
job  to  do.  I  would  not  be  interested  long  if  I  just  got  into  a  set-up  where 
I  came  once  or  twice  a  month  and  was  asked  to  approve  some  program 
someone  else  had  initiated.  I  would  want  to  be  charged  with  some  definite 
responsibility  that  I  was  supposed  to  supervise. 

I  would  like  to  feel  that  management  realized  that  man  doesn’t  live 
by  bread  alone,  that  all  these  things  are  worthwhile  that  have  been' 
talked  about  this  morning,  but  over  and  beyond  that  I  would  want  to 
feel  that  a  sane  and  reasonable  program  was  instituted  in  an  institution 
that  would  touch  the  heart,  the  soul  and  the  mind  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  more  or  less  temporal  needs  which  you  would  naturally  expect 
to  take  care  of. 

In  closing  may  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  Board  Member  himself.  Let’s 
have  the  institution  look  at  him.  I  think  that  the  institution  wants  to 
be  sure  that  it  has  on  its  board  men  who  are  old  enough  to  have  the 
proper  background  and  understanding  but  at  the  same  time  are  young 
enough  to  have  an  open  mind.  It  would  seem  ideal  to  say  if  we  could 
just  get  hold  of  a  dozen  retired  men  who  are  looking  for  somehing  to 
do  and  have  nothing  else  to  engage  their  attention,  that  we  would  solve 
the  problem,  but  that  might  or  might  not  be  a  good  thing.  Certainly  the 
men  would  have  the  background  and  experience  but  whether  they  would 
have  open  minds  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  They  should  be  able  to  look 
at  anything  new  that  came  along  and  make  the  proper  evaluation. 

I  think  the  institution  would  have  the  right  to  expect  that  a  board 
member  would  fulfill  his  duties,  be  regular  in  attendance,  make  it  his 
business  to  find  out  what  is  going  on.  If  he  were  asked  to  go  the  second 
mile  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would  do  so. 

The  institution  would  want  to  know  if  the  man  was  using  this  office 
to  promote  his  personal  gain  or  whether  he  is  serving  from  a  motive  of 
service.  Certainly  the  man  who  has  the  latter  viewpoint  and  is  motivated 
only  by  service  is  going  to  be  much  more  valuable  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  this — will  the  member  you  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  be  wise  enough  to  know  when  his  time  has  run  out  and  be 
willing  to  rotate  his  job  for  the  good  of  the  institution?  I  think  you 
would  be  smart  if  you  would  initiate  a  rotation  process  whereby  a  man 
could  not  succeed  himself  after  one  term  or  two  terms,  or  whatever  the 
period  might  be.  He  would  have  to  go  off  for  at  least  one  term  so  that 
you  could  be  sure  you  were  replacing  the  board  with  freshness,  vitality 
and  vigor. 

This  covers  the  matter  as  I  see  it.  I  trust  my  remarks  will  be  helpful. 
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